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LETTERS OF A GODMOTHER 


EAR ELIZABETH: 

Consider this gift to my godchild likewise a 
gift to you, bis mother. It will speak to you, by every 
stitch I put into it, of my thoughts and prayers for 
your child. 

You will recall the many hours we spent together, discussing 
the possibilities of restoring old customs and practices, thereby 
creating a better understanding of the profound meaning of com- 
memorating the great events in our Christian lives: our baptismal 
day, the day of our first holy Communion, our confirmation day, 
etc. We discussed various objects, inconspicuous in themselves, that 
could be silent companions in our lives, and that could remind us, 
in the quiet hours of thought and meditation and on occasion of 
the great feasts, of the holy events of which they were witness. 

It was as the resuit of such hours of contemplation that the 
idea of the present baptismal robe originated. I was prompted to 
symbolize the seven sacraments in the design, as you can see for 
yourself. Symbols are visible signs of the invisible. Do teach your 
child to understand this language—to grow in it, and with it. 

Probably this baptismal robe will be carefully put away into 
an alcove or chest that was prepared by the loving hands of your 
devoted husband for all articles sacred to your child. The robe 
should be brought forth on the baptismal anniversary of the 
child, together with the candle, and the meaning of them should 
be explained in simple language. You will be astonished how 
much a child of two or three will be able to grasp. This practice 
should be repeated year after year. 

At the occasion of first holy Communion, during those tender 
years of the child, the baptismal robe should serve as a cover for 
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its little private altar in the home—or perhaps it could serve as a 
Communion cloth at the Communion rail. 

When the child is preparing for its first confession, a deep 
impression is made upon its mind by comparing the pure and 
immaculate robe to the soul that is cleansed by the sacrament of 
penance. 

What an appropriate use for this same candle later on when, 
on the occasion of solemn holy Communion, the child holds it in 
its hand while pronouncing its baptismal promises. At confirma- 
tion, it could again decorate the little home-altar. 

Should the time ever come that your boy will travel to some 
distant land and join new associates, then may the candle and the 
robe be to him a friend, a counselor, a reminder of past and future 
mysteries; may it be to him, indeed, a valuable treasure among 
his possessions. 

I have embroidered the date of baptism on the robe, and have 
prayed God to gratit him many years to come. However, your 
glance will involuntarily rest on a blank space_ _ , 
which as yet, bears no date. Let us pray that God may "grant him 
a happy passage from this life to the great beyond. 

This white robe will be to you a sign that ‘‘the beginning 
and end” of your child is concealed in the unconquerable and in- 
exhaustible ‘‘treasures of holy Mother Church.”’ 

I am truly grateful that I was privileged to be the sponsor of 
your child. 

Yours in the Christ-love, 
‘THERESE 
* * * 


My dear Godchild: 


Today your sponsors brought you to the baptismal font, and 
today I entered upon the “‘spiritual motherhood”’ which was trans- 
ferred from your parents to me. Today I pronounced the baptis- 
mal vows in your stead: “‘I do renounce Satan and all his works 
and all his pomps.’’ Today I made the profession of faith for 
you: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth... . And in Jesus Christ His only Son... . And in the 
Holy Ghost. .. . And in the one, holy, Catholic Church . . . the 
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LETTERS OF A GODMOTHER 


communion of saints . . . the resurrection of the body, and life 
everlasting.” 

Today I witnessed with my own eyes how your tiny fore- 
head and breast were anointed with the sign of the cross; how the 
salt of wisdom was placed on your infant lips. I saw the represen- 
tative of Christ, vested in stole and surplice, take you into his 
possession in the name of the Church; saw how his gesture opened 
your mind to the word and will of God, and how you were 
strengthened by the holy oil to fight the good fight for the king- 
dom of Christ. 

I witnessed the waters of regeneration being poured over your 
head: ‘‘George, I baptize thee—In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost’’—you, the youngest branch on 
the Christ-vine of the Church. 

I saw you clothed with the white garment: ‘“‘Receive this 
white garment, which mayest thou wear without stain before 
the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, that thou mayest have 
life everlasting. Amen.”’ 

I witnessed the presentation of the burning candle: “‘Receive 
this burning light, and safeguard thy baptism by a blameless life; 
keep the commandments of God, that when our Lord shall come 
to claim His own, thou mayest be worthy to greet Him with all 
the saints in the heavenly court, and live forever and ever. Amen.” 


Witness was [, today, for all your days and all my days— 
for your own and my own eternal ‘“‘day before God.” 

Just as the spiritual gifts and graces of baptism should be 
yours forever, so you should always retain in your memory the 
candle, the baptismal robe, the certificate of baptism, and preserve 
them as witnesses of the day you were made a child of God. They 
are destined to be solemn witnesses on all future feasts, and, finally, 
in that dread hour when your own mouth will fail in its function 
of speech. May the following short paragraphs be frequent re- 
minders to you of the eternal truths of God granted to you on 
your first baptismal day. 

THE CANDLE: Its natural qualities bespeak light, sincerity, 
purity, straightforwardness, and a sweet odor; in relation to the 
supernatural life, it is a symbol of Christ the Light of the World. 
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THE LINEN ROBE: Symbol of the wedding garment with 
which Christ adorns the soul espoused to Him, thus preparing 
and pre-electing it for the eternal marriage feast. 


THE BAPTISMAL ROBE: I have embroidered the symbols of 
the seven sacraments thereon, because they are the seven pillars of 
holy Mother Church, and will prove to be the seven landmarks 
on your journey heavenward, which was begun today. I trust you 
will study these symbols, both with temporal and spiritual eyes. 


THE WATERS OF BAPTISM: Water of regenera- 
) tion, flowing from the baptismal shell, and unit- 
ing with the water that flows unto life eternal, im- 


printing upon your soul the indelible mark of the 
Church. 














THE CROSS OF PENANCE: Denoting a turning 
away from sin. The cross of a decision for God, 
with the keys of priestly power to reopen the 
portals when they have been closed through weak- 
ness and sin. Lord, preserve his soul from all stain 
of sin! 




















THE DOVE: Image of the Holy Ghost, proceed- 
ing from the Father and the Son. How He hastens, 
drawn to you through love and through a desire 
to dwell in your soul! Through the fiery tongues 
He bestows these graces upon you on the day of 
confirmation, so that you may profess your faith 
in Christ, and participate in the apostolate of the hierarchy through 
Catholic Action, not only on this day, but on every day of your 
life. 


THE LAMB OF GOD, that took upon itself the sins 
of the world, washed them away on the cross; 
the alpha and omega, the beginning and end of 
all creation, the eternal Judge of time who did 
prepare bread to strengthen and nourish you. O 
greatest and most sublime mystery! As often as I 
shall partake of the sacred Banquet, let my soul participate in the 
fulness of Thy grace. Amen. 
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* SACRED MATRIMONY: The blessed union, of 
which you are the offspring; sacred matrimony, 
cemented link by link, blessed with the burden 
of the cross, and the star of eternal hope. Though 
—=>= you confide in God, nevertheless, the sea of life 
surges upon you—this indissoluble tie must also 
bind you, so that you become a co-creator in God's creation. 

















ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD, possessing the power to 
bind and to loose, the gift of healing and of guid- 
ing, the word with power to change bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ. The 
holy priesthood is the consecrated dwelling in 
which is the supernatural life, and the root of your 
supernatural life acquired on the day of holy baptism or re-birth 
in Christ. May you possess this life today, and all the days of your 
sojourn on earth. 











Should it come to pass that God give you a vocation to the 
holy priesthood, and your hands hold Him in holy consecration— 
then do be mindful cf me, too. 





THE LAST ANOINTING: The day will come when 
your baptismal candle will be lighted for the last 
cs time, and placed in your hand, that hand which 
(or) is then waiting to be anointed with the holy oil 
of peace. Then, while longing for the holy Viati- 
cum, you will perceive your baptismal robe, serv- 
ing as the white linen cloth to cover your hands. May you then be 
prepared in the enlightened way, in the silent resignation sym- 
bolized by the cloth which covers your hands; may you then be- 
come a holocaust, resembling the wax of your candle, sacrificed 
to the eternal flame, which is Christ, who, from today’s baptism 
on, is your portion for all eternity. 











In the love of a spiritual mother, I am 


Your sponsor in Christ, 
THERESE MUELLER 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE OFFERTORY RITE 
III. FROM THE LATE MIDDLE AGES TO THE PRESENT 


HE decline of the part played by the faithful in the 
offertory led to two important changes in the liturgy 
} i of the Mass: a) the insertion of prayers to express 
the intentions of the celebrant; b) new ways and 

methods of placing the elements on the altar. 
We have seen that in the old Roman rite the only prayer said 
over the bread and wine before the Canon was the Oratio super 
oblata (the secret). The ordinary of the Mass (Ordo Missae) 
found in the sacramentaries and missals from the ninth to the thir- 
teenth century show a gradual and continuous growth in the num- 
ber of prayers to be said by the priest at the offertory. By the 
year 1200 every important city in Western Europe had its own 
series of prayers for the offertory; Paris had a different collection 
than Lyons; Lyons differed from Sarum and Sarum from Co- 
logne.* Our present offertory prayers are definitely fixed in the 
missal of the Romaa Curia at the time of Innocent III (d. 1215),’ 
and they owe their final triumph, to no small extent, to the fact 
that this missal was adopted by the Franciscan order and carried 
by the Friars in their missionary journeys to every corner of Eu- 


rope 





We find too in the thirteenth century a great variety of ways 
and times for placing the elements on the altar. At Paris and in 
France generally the host and chalice were prepared on the altar 
before a low Mass; at a solemn Mass the deacon spread the cor- 
poral during the epistle, and the subdeacon prepared the chalice 
during the gradual and sequence.” In the use of Sarum which was 
common in England before the Reformation, the chalice was pre- 
pared between the cpistle and gospel.‘ Our present Roman practice 
seems to go back to the time of Innocent III. 


1V. Leroquais, Les sacramentaires et les missels manuscrits, I, p. xxii. 


*Cf. A Andrieu, Le missel de la chapelle papale, Miscellanea Ehrle, Il, pp. 
374-376. 


85J. W. Legg, Ecclesiological Essays (London, 1905), pp. 106-146. 


‘Ibid., p. 171. 
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Despite these radical changes in the offertory rite, some pro- 
vision was still made in the majority of medieval derived rites for 
the reception of the gifts of the people. It will be recalled that in 
the twelfth century the legislation of the Church demanded that 
the faithful present their oblations on the four principal feasts of 
the year. Throughout the late Middle Ages this regulation is re- 
peated again and again by provincial councils. For example, in 
1268 the Council of London decreed that ‘‘all the faithful are 
bound to offer on Christmas, Easter, the feast of the patron saint, 
and the anniversary of the dedication of the church.’ As late as 
1536 the Council of Cologne renewed this legislation, specifying 
the feasts of Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and the Assumption of 
Our Lady.* 


Nor were the offerings of the people confined to these feasts. 
The relationship between the offering and the Communion, which 
was so evident to all in the early Church, was still realized in the 
Middle Ages. In fact it sometimes led to abuses. The Synod of 
Worcester held in 1240 was forced to restrain certain of the clergy 
who insisted too much on this relationship, and who demanded 
an offering from everyone who wished to communicate.’ Even 
though it was forbidden to demand an offering, the consciousness 
of the duty to offer when one went to Communion survived a long 
time among the laity. In the Privy Purse expenses of the English 
kings and queens of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there are 
many entries similar to the following: “Item for the kingis offer- 
ings this Sonday at takying his rights in the mornying vi s. 
viij d.’”* 

It will be noted that the offering made by the king on that 
occasion was in money. Now and again we get a glimpse of the 
ancient practice of offering bread and wine. In the regulations 
drawn up for the coronation of Henry VII the following rubric is 
found for the offertory: 

°Cf. Thomassin, Ancienne et nouvelle discipline de l'église, VI, p. 89. 
*Ibid., p. 90. 

Ibid., p. 89. 

®Cf. T. Simmons, The Lay Folks Mass Book (London, 1879), p. 239. 
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Whiles that (the offertory) is in singing, the king crouned shalbe 
ladd . . . to the high aulter . . . and the cardinal having his face to the 
Quer (choir) . . . the king shall offer an obley of bread laid upon the 
paten of St. Edward his chalice, with which obley after consecrate the 
king shall be houselled (communicated), also he shall offre in a cruet of 
gold wyne which he shall use in the said chalice after he is housilled. . . .° 
This quotation will be of particular interest to those who followed 
the recent coronation service in which a similar ceremony took 
place; in this one instance the term “‘ancient,’’ so frequently applied 
to that service by members of the fourth estate, was justified. 
The practice of making an offering in money—the Mass- 
penny—survived for many years, particularly in funeral Masses. 
The guilds or corporations of craftsmen who played so important 
a part in medieval life had definite regulations on this point for 
their members. In the fourteenth century, the carpenters’ guild of 
Norwich prescribed that every member should assist at the funeral 
Mass of a brother ‘‘and offer a farthing and give a halfpenny in 
alms for his soul.’ The manner in which the offerings were re- 
ceived, at least on more solemn occasions, is clearly illustrated in 
the following account of the offertory of the funeral Mass for 
Henry VII (d. 1509): 
The Archbishop of Canterbury came from the altar to the second 
step of the said altar where he received the offerings in manner following. 
The chief mourner. . . . Then came the bishops and abbots and offered 
in their order, the bishops going to the altar and there making their of- 
ferings, and the abbots going to the Archbishop, kissing his hand and 
taking his blessings. After whom came the lords and barons, making their 
offerings every man in his degree... ™ 
It will be evident to the careful reader that a great change 
has occurred in the rubrics for the reception of the gifts of the 
people. We have seen that in the ancient Roman rite as described in 
Ordo Romanus primus the pontiff and his assistants left the sanc- 
tuary and went down to the body of the church to receive the obla- 
tions of the people. When the offertory became the almost exclusive 
right of the celebrant and his ministers and was shared in only 
occasionally by the people, the process was reversed. The priest no 
longer went down to the people but remained at the altar and 


*Quoted from The Lay Folks Mass Book, p. 238. 
*Ibid., p. 243. 
"Ibid., p. 238. 
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those who wished to offer came and placed their gift in his hand.” 
The order of precedence for this ceremony was often a ticklish 
problem. Chaucer's wife of Bath will be recalled: 

In al the parisshe wyf was there noon 

That to the offryng before her schule goon 

And if there dide, certeyn so wroth was sche 

That sche was thanne out of alle charite.” 

Provision was made for this ceremony in the Roman rite as 
late as the year 1500. John Burchard of Strasbourg, who held the 
office of papal master of ceremonies at this period and whose Ordo 
Missae published in 1502 is the basis for most of the rubrics in 
our present missal, allows for the reception of the offerings of the 
people in the following terms: 

In case there are any who wish to offer, the celebrant goes to the 
epistle side; standing there with head uncovered, he takes off the maniple 
from his left arm and holding it in his right hand he offers the end of it 
to be kissed by all who offer, saying to each: “‘May your sacrifice be ac- 


ceptable to God,’’ or “May you receive an hundredfold and possess eter- 
nal life.’’™* 


The number who were willing to take advantage of this opportun- 
ity was probably very limited, for this is one rubric which did 
not find its way into the Roman Missal promulgated by Pius V in 
1570; thus passed away the last vestige of the old offertory rite in 
the ordinary Mass. 

The question may be asked: Does the old offertory rite sur- 
vive in any form today? The answer is in the affirmative; it sur- 
vives directly in certain special Masses of our modern Roman rite 
and indirectly rather than directly in the Mass stipend. The origin 
of the latter has been dealt with briefly in the second of these 
articles and we need not return to it here. 

In the Mass for the consecration of a bishop, the Roman 
Pontifical prescribes that, after the offertory has been said, the 
newly consecrated bishop shall make an offering to the consecrator 
“of two lighted candles, two breads, and two barrels of wine.” 
A similar ceremony takes place at the blessing of an abbot. In 


“Tt is impossible to fix exactly the date when this change took place; I sus- 
pect that it was during the course of the twelfth century, but the paucity of docu- 
ments for this period makes any statement a mere conjecture. 


Canterbury Tales, Prologue, 11, 451-454. 
“J. W. Legg, Tracts on the Mass (London, 1904), p. 149. 
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ordination Masses, the candidates who have received the various 
orders present themselves in turn to the bishop at the offertory 
and offer a lighted candle. Should a Catholic king be crowned 
according to the ceremonies of the present Roman rite, he would 
advance to the altar at the time of the offertory and, present to the 
bishop a gift of gold. Those who have been privileged to see a 
canonization at St. Peter’s will recall the elaborate offertory cere- 
mony that takes place on that occasion; an offering is made to 
the Pope of bread, wine, wax and three cages, one containing a 
pair of doves, one a pair of pigeons, and the third a pair of smaller 
birds. In all these examples of the offertory rite, we see surviving 
the medieval rather than the ancient Roman practice. 


In the ancient Roman rite wherein each one presented his 
gift of bread and wine and saw that gift placed on the altar to 
become the body and the blood of Christ and to return to him 
in that form in Communion, it was not difficult for the laity to 
visualize their participation in the Sacrifice. Today with that rite 
swept away, the participation of the faithful is none the less real 
though it be apparent only to the eyes of faith. For no member of 
the mystical body may disassociate himself from the work of the 
divine Head both as priest and victim. In union with the priest the 
faithful offer the bread and wine that is to become the body and 
the blood of Christ; in union with the great High Priest who offers 
Himself in an unbloody manner on our altar, minister and faithful 
must join the offering of themselves as victims ‘“‘living, holy, 
pleasing unto God’’ (Rom. xii, 1). 

V. L. KENNEDY, C.S.B. 


Toronto, Ontario 


NZ 























“ADORATION” OR “WORSHIP”? 
WITH SOME REMARKS ON JARGON 


N the course of an article in ORATE FRATRES for Sep- 
tember, 1937, I advocated the translation of adorare, 
adoratio, by ‘‘to worship,’ “‘worship,’’ and in the 
following month’s issue the Reverend Joseph Mutch 
courteously raised some objections which undoubt- 

edly call for an answer. 

First of all, Father Mutch was mistaken when he wrote 
that I had stated that “ ‘to adore’ does not translate adorare at 
all." What I did say was that ‘‘to worship’ is the more exact 
English translation: it is incontestable that that word is the his- 
torical expression in English for adorare and adoratio and that 
it is still used in that sense by the great majority of English-speak- 
ing people. 

I do not deny that semantically the word ‘‘adore’’ implies 
latria (the homage given to God only), and ‘‘worship’’ may 
imply only dulia and other lesser homages, different in kind from 
latria. But my point is that according to the common and age-long 
usage of English-speaking people, both words imply primarily [a- 
tria, secondarily dulia, etc.: that they are in fact synonymous. 
And I plead for ‘‘worship’’ because it is English (i.e., ““Anglo- 
Saxon,’ not ‘“‘Romance’’), traditional, and commonly used by 
most people of our tongue, therefore familiar. So far I rely on 
the authoritative Oxford New English Dictionary. 

Therein, under adore, I find as first meaning: ‘““To worship 
as a deity, to pay divine honours to.”’ But it adds: ‘‘ (Now al- 
most confined to poetry.)’’ For second meaning I find: ‘‘ (Usage in 
R. C. Church). To reverence with relative or representative hon- 
ours.”” This is an extraordinary mistake of the N. E. D., but no 
worse than Father Mutch’s when he says the opposite, that ‘‘ador- 
ation always implies divine worship.”” It doesn’t, even among 
Catholics. I invite him to look up Hebrews xi, 21, in either the 
Rheims N. T., or Challoner’s revision, where he will find that 





1Although on looking at the first paragraph of my article again, I have to 
admit that my words are patient of the interpretation Father Mutch puts on them. 
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the dying Jacob ‘‘adored the top of Joseph’s rod’’; or Acts x, 
25, wh»re Cornelius adores Peter.’ 

When the Westminster version of the sacred Scriptures and 
Father Spencer’s recently published translation from the Greek 
make use of ‘‘worship’’ they are perpetuating the old English 
Catholic tradition, which has been preserved in the Protestant ver- 
sions. Until the latinizing of the sixteenth century the words 
‘adore’ and “‘adoration’’ were almost unknown in English: no 
use of ‘‘adore’’ at all has been found before about the year 1305, 
and of ‘‘adoration’’ none before 1543. 

In a sentence, let us represent fatria by ‘‘worship’’ (with 
‘“‘adoration’”’ occasionally for variety or special use), and represent 
dulia, etc., by “veneration” or “‘reverence’’ or ‘‘honor.’’ We shall 
then be spared the spectacle of a Catholic pastor writing an explan- 
atory letter in a secular newspaper and declaring that, “‘Catholics 
give adoration to God and worship to his holy Mother’’—a state- 
ment which many of his readers must have found either completely 
unintelligible or a brazen confession of idolatry. 

As for ‘‘righteousness’’ or “‘justice,”” if my readers will ask 
any dozen ordinary people, Catholics and non-Catholics, what 
they understand by the word “‘justice,’’ I think the result will be a 
strong majority for a purely juridical or quasi-juridical explana- 
tion rather than for the more extended meaning of the ecclesiastical 
tustitia. 

I have found so much interest taken in my modest efforts at 
translation that I am emboldened to reprint here some remarks 
that I made many years ago in the course of an article on Eccle- 
siastical Jargon. Therein, I declared, I did not have the temerity 
to tackle the subject of vernacular hymns, translations of liturgical 
hymns, and so forth (I was more prudent in those days), since 
that is the main road of the matter, and, like so many main roads, 
it leads to not much worth the going, but instead tends to land 
one into unpleasantness with bishops, collisions with the ubiqui- 
tous shade of H. M. Neale, trippings over ‘‘O Mother, I’’ or ‘“The 
High-brow Hymnal,”’ rows with excitable converts, grindings be- 
tween the upper millstone of the ‘‘same metre’ and the nether mill- 


2I need not refer to the colloquial language of affection. 
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stone of the “prose paraphrase,’’ and other distresses of the like 
sort. Rather did I humbly submit as desirable a few small but not 
obscure verbal changes, which anyone could adopt for himself, 
and so perchance in due time bring about an alteration of usage. 

In a certain excellent work entitled The King’s English (Ox- 
ford University Press) are five rules to assist in the writing of 
straight good prose, and the last two are: 

Prefer the short word to the long. 
Prefer the Saxon word to the Romance. 

Now, I do not presume to cite these as always and every- 
where valid (in spite of the undoubted authority of the book, I 
do not think they are), but simply to point out the lines on which 
some of our ecclesiastical jargon might be reformed. 

I turn for example to a calendar, and find that September 15 
is the feast of the Seven Dolors of our Lady; pronounce it how 
you like, the word ‘‘dolors”’ is far too near ‘‘dollars’’ for decency— 
why not sorrows? Happily we have an old English popular name 
for December 25; but on June 24 we are treated to the ‘‘Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist’"—perhaps his birthday would sound too 
secular and simple; but what does a child of seven or eight or a 
publicly-schooled adult understand by ‘“‘nativity’’? “Our Lady 
of Perpetual Succor’”’ is a particularly bad example, but one not 
easy to remedy. I have seen “‘of Perpetual Help’’ in America, which 
is much better; continual or unceasing are, perhaps, not improve- 
ments on “‘perpetual.’’ The substitution of appearance for ‘‘appari- 
tion” (e.g., on February 11) may seem finical, but the word “‘ap- 
parition”’ is popularly associated with “‘spooks,’’ and its dictionary 
meaning is often not understood at all. “‘Decollation’’ for behead- 
ing seems now mercifully to be going out of use; but why, oh! 
why, do we call St. Joseph the “‘spouse’’ of our Lady? I once asked 
a well-educated woman what she understood by this word, who 
said she supposed it meant ‘‘something like a husband, but not 
quite.’’ Perhaps that is the idea it is intended to convey in this 
association, but the word actually means husband (or wife), no 
more or less. Then why not call him the husband? I know certain 
priests who have made this change of usage; they have neither 
been delated to their bishops nor rent by their congregations. But 
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perhaps the most ill-chosen word in the whole calendar is ‘‘in- 
vention”’ for the first feast of the Holy Cross. Everybody under- 
stands finding, but can one Catholic in ten properly interpret ‘‘in- 
vention’? And how many simple Protestants have been misled by 
this to-them-clear instance of relic-faking? 


It may seem rash to question the use of so well-established 
a word as “‘indulgence.’’ We all know what “‘an indulgence of 
fifty days’’ means (or do we?) and how it differs from ‘‘an in- 
dulgence in sin.’’ But a deal of misunderstanding by non-Catholics 
can be traced to the use of this ambiguous word. The old expres- 
sion pardon was much less misleading, and has been officially re- 
vived in the archdiocese of Westminster; or remission might meet 
the case. And what about that mysterious term ‘‘quarantine’’? 
‘““Have a devotion to’’ so-and-so is a convenient if inelegant ex- 
pression; but the noun ‘‘devotions’’ might well be given a rest in 
favor of prayers. Again, ‘‘client of St. So-and-so” is an archaism 
almost meaningless in these days; indeed, judging by their dealings 
with them, some of the “‘clients’’ of certain saints ought more prop- 
erly to be called their customers. 


Our litanies show a pretty crop of atrocious phrases: “‘loaded 
down with opprobrium,”’ “‘by thy languors’’ (Mr. Swinburne, 
we thank you for that word), “‘bread of fatness and royal dain- 
ties,’ “‘singular vessel of devotion’’ (insignis simply does not mean 
“singular,”’ 1.e., unique)—these are nothing but sheer disgusting 
jargon, and it is not fitting to address almighty God in jargon. If 
in our ordinary speech and writing we must seek to preserve the 
decencies of English (and that does not mean a pedantic avoidance 
of all ‘‘slang’’ and every neologism), how much more should we 
do so where sacred matters are concerned; and particularly when, 
in public or private, we use a set form in the fulfilment of our 
supreme obligation of worship. I have cited some common enough 
words and phrases, every one of which is inaccurate or obscure or 
turgid or unbecoming, and some of them are all. They are jargon 
—unkempt, slovenly language. 


Talking of prayer reminds me that when I was in the United 
States recently I was always coming across the word “‘oration’”’ for 
the collects at Mass. Granted that ‘‘collect’’ is a difficult word, 
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whose origin has been a matter of dispute among liturgical scholars, 
nevertheless it is better than ‘‘oration”’ (‘‘prayer of the day’’ would 
perhaps be regarded as too long or vague): for, whatever the ec- 
clesiastical oratio may mean, “‘oration’’ definitely means a discourse 
addressed to a human audience and not a prayer to man’s Creator. 
Again, every serious Catholic knows what the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction is—but the name is a sort of hocus-pocus. Extrema 
unctio means ‘“‘the last anointing,” that is, the one that is received 
after the anointings of baptism and confirmation (and holy 
orders): not the anointing that takes place when one is in ex- 
tremis—it is supposed to be given before that. 

The jargon of our ecclesiastical newspapers deserves an article 
all to itself. For example, I learn from recent issues that Pope Pius 
XI has just held a “secret consistory at which he pronounced an 
allocution’’—which being interpreted means that he has held a pri- 
vate consistory at which he gave an address. For secretus here means 
“private,” as distinguished from semi-public and public consisto- 
ries: that it is not in fact secret is shown by the publication of its 
proceedings. The first use of the word “‘allocution’’ in this sense 
given by the New English Dictionary is by Cardinal Wiseman in 
1858, but in the first edition of the standard Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary it does not appear at all. The verb which goes with ‘‘ad- 
dress” is ‘‘give’’ or ‘‘make.”’ 


The matter as I have toyed with it is more or less one of 
nomenclature, and so fairly easy to remedy by individual observ- 
ance. The far more serious issue of the careless or ignorant misuse 
of English by many Catholic writers, clerical and lay, even about 
subjects with theological implications, is one that I will not touch, 
beyond protesting against the unnecessary confusion caused to the 
muddle-headed and the gratuitous difficulties caused to the scrupu- 
lous by such inaccuracies as, for example, the use of the words 
“purity,’’ “‘modesty,” “virginity,” “‘chastity,’’ and ‘‘continence’’ 
as almost interchangeable terms. 


We ordinary Catholics, without money, notoriety, or influ- 
ence, cannot stop the building of imitation gothic or sham baroque 
churches, or prevent the sale of imitation stained-glass windows, 
or hold up the publication of certain books of fiction, verse and 
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devotion, or censor the advertisements in some of our Catholic 
journals, or banish aspidistras and other vegetables from around 
our altars or horrid and unchurchly music from our choirs; but 
we can quietly discourage the use of ecclesiastical jargon, and by so 
doing help to keep from complete corruption that ‘‘innate grace 
and dignity of the Catholic mind’ of which Cardinal Newman 
spoke. 

Moreover, the use of this ‘“‘Roman-Catholic English,”’ as it 
is often called, is disastrous for our separated brethren: it some- 
times makes our statements, prayers, etc., unintelligible to them, 
at other times conveys an entirely wrong or even contrary mean- 
ing, and always gives an impression that there is something queer, 
“foreign,” about us. The lamentable cutting-off of us Catholics 
from our non-Catholic fellows in America and England, and all 
that that means in slowing-down the spread of Christ’s kingdom, 
it not a little due to the fact that, where religion is concerned, we 
speak, write and pray a ‘‘different language’’—not the King’s, or 
the People’s, English.* 


, 


DONALD ATTWATER 
Saint Albans, England 


*In a footnote on p. 481 of ORATE FRATRES for October 3, 1937, I see 
the word ‘‘rendition.’’ I believe this word is current in America, but the C. O. D. 
gives it as ‘‘rare’’ and as meaning ‘‘surrender of place or person.’’ The noun 
from ‘‘to render’’ is ‘‘rendering,’’ though in the footnote referred to an Eng- 
glishman would probably have written “‘version.”’ 
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I SAW CHRIST TODAY 


“Sixth Station. Veronica wipes the face of 
Jesus’ (Way of the Cross). 

‘*The superior said: “You can go to the Oceanic 
missions.’ Damien's heart sang and he thanked God” 
(Farrow, Damien the Leper). 


I Saw Christ Today in a New-born Baby 


HE street was narrow and dark. The houses, small 
and crooked, leaned on each other as if tired of life. 
, The night was clear and cold, with a starry heaven, 
but here there hung over it the eternal pall of smoke 

and dust from the neighboring gas factory. 

The hall and stairs were dark also, dark and slippery from 
dirt and sleet; the air was dank and heavy. The room was bare 
and small. A bed, several rickety chairs and a table looked as if at 
any moment they would fall apart. The little stove, red-hot, with 
a large kettle singing merrily, was the only cheerful thing in that 
bleak room with its lonely skylight for window. 

The woman in the bed moaned softly. An efficient nurse 
busied herself with preparations, complaining of the lack of this 
and that, and worrying about the doctor being late again. A few 
hours later the pitiful cry of a new-born baby sounded weak and 
bewildered from the old bed. There were barely enough clothes 
to swaddle him in. Born in poverty, faced at the first breath with 
hunger, here lay one of the thousand Christs to be born to the 
thousand Marys in the thousand Bethlehems, the slums of our 
modern cities. And this after two thousand years of the original 
Bethlehem, where Christ was born to teach men the new law of 
love! He told them that whatsoever they did to the least of His 
brethren they did to Him. And this was what we were doing to 
Him in this year of grace 1938, allowing Him to be born over 
and over again in the crowded dirty slums of our wealthy cities, 
to face hunger, poverty and cold... . And we call ourselves Chris- 
tians . . . which means ‘‘followers of Christ’’! 


Christ Was Once a Boy 


Have you ever been in the slums on a hot blistering day, when 
the dust dances merrily under the pitiless rays of the sun? Have 
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you seen little dirty boys miraculously escape cars and trucks, try- 
ing to rescue a stray ball? Have you noticed their wind-burned 
faces with such tired, wise eyes? Christ was once a boy. 

These boys might escape the heavy trucks. They might sur- 
vive the germ-laden dust, the killing heat, the overcrowded houses. 
But unless eyes are opened, hearts are softened, help is given, they 
will not escape atheism! Insidious, relentless, it lies in wait for 
them everywhere. At home they hear it from a discouraged father, 
who with several years of enforced idleness behind him, and with 
dreary, empty days of unwanted leisure ahead of him, has drifted 
for want of anything else into the Communist halls, where under 
the guise of recreation and education he has absorbed the creed of 
hatred and the gospel of revenge. 

At the corner of the streets, where disillusioned youth gathers 
to discuss this new bewildering world, without God, without 
faith, without virtue, our little boy catches stray bits of conversa- 
tion that lie fallow in his childish mind, to bear fruit later on. 

The Communist clubs, the red Sunday school, where our for- 
lorn little boy drifts in search of recreation, to escape the grey, 
drab overcrowded life of the slums, will greet him with open arms. 
No matter where he turns, atheism will sooner or later reach and 
contaminate him. 

Yet, I saw Christ the boy playing in a dirty narrow street 
today, between roaring trucks. 


For Such Is the Kingdom of Heaven 


he factory was abandoned. Between the large rooms the 
doors hung half-way from their hinges; the windows, unwashed 
and grimy, looked darkly on a dirty yard strewn with garbage 
and refuse from neighboring houses. A little crowd of small chil- 
dren was playing noisily at some game all their own. Their thinly 
clad bodies shivered in the cold wind, but they were oblivious of 
all save their land of make-believe. 

In one of the windows three little faces pressed hard against 
the pane look incongruously funny from the streets. Grimy little 
hands were drawing fantastic pictures on the dusty glass. A tiny 
tot of five was softly singing a lullaby to a block of wood, which 
she gently rocked in her arms. Old factories, backyards full of 
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I SAW CHRIST TODAY 


garbage, streets and alleyways are the playgrounds of the children 
of the poor, while— 

The warm nursery was bright and gay with chintz and thick 
rugs. Iwo little children, one in a soft, blue silk dress and the 
other in a little embroidered suit, sat with an air of boredom in 
the midst of a floor strewn with costly toys. A white starched 
nurse used all the art at her command to amuse her charges. But 
neither paid the slightest attention to her entreaties. The boy 
wanted an electrical train he had seen yesterday in a shop window; 
the girl, a talking large doll, glimpsed in the same place. Remember- 
ing the orders given by the parents, the nurse at last gave in and 
called the store for the desired objects. Some have so much, others 
so little! Why? 


I Saw Christ in a Girl Today 


Her step was slow. She dreaded coming home to that one big 
room which she shared with her mother and three little brothers. 
Her mother had just returned from the hospital, where the verdict 
had been T. B., and with it the order for rest, good nourishing 
food, plenty of fresh air—a sanatorium. Upon application she 
had found that her mother was the 403rd applicant; she had to 
wait her turn. Four hundred and three ahead of her! So little hope 
of ever getting there. In the meantime, the city relief gave a little 
more milk, a few more dried fruit, and that was all. And her 
mother would die soon, unless money was forthcoming. Money? 
And she was making six dollars per week, working part-time in 
a factory. Six dollars would not go very far, and the need was 
pressing. 

Slower and more lagging became her step. There was of course 
that married salesman who did not get along with his wife. He 
had stopped yesterday and given her a lift in his car. She was 
pretty, he had told her so. She needn’t work, he would take care 
of her, he said, and of her mother, and the youngsters too. She 
would have an apartment, a little car perhaps. “Just say the word 
and it will be all yours,’’ she heard dimly as she alighted from that 
car. Money, he would give her money that would buy health for 
the mother, clothes for the boys! In exchange he asked—her body? 
No, her soul too. Bodies and souls belonged to God. But no 
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one really cared, there was no work. Oh! she was willing to 
work, but where was she to find enough work to pay for it all? 
She had to stop, tears were dimming her eyes. There was no jus- 
tice, no charity, no real help. She was alone, young, weak, and 
her mother was sick... . 


I saw her the other day at a railway station, saying good-bye 
to her mother, who was going south. Tears were falling slowly 
down her white cheeks! 


I Saw Christ Today in a Gaunt Man Picketing a Busy Shop 


The rain was falling in a steady drizzle. Six steps forward 
. six steps backward. . . . The sandwich-board on his back, 
stating the reasons for picketing, was becoming heavier and heavier, 
pressing, cutting his back and shoulders, until they felt numb. 
People were passing, so many people, they were jeering and laugh- 
ing. He had held out so long, but now that the boss had again cut 
the prices to nineteen cents for pressing a suit, he was getting only 
six cents out of it—and there was rent and food for him, his 
wife and junior. Six cents per suit, sixty cents for ten. What had 
the boss said? That he was a Communist and should be put in 
jail! Work, work, work, in hot steaming air all day, pressing other 
people’s suits, nice warm suits! His coat was so thin, the rain had 
soaked it through! He had worked as long as he could. But now 
with this last cut he had joined the union. It was his right, he 
could not go on starving. Why did they call him a Communist? 
He only asked for justice. So he was picketing to get justice. But 
was there such a thing as justice in this world? Did people know 
what it was to do hard work and always be hungry, and see those 
that one loved be hungry and cold too? 

What was that? A big car rushed by splashing him from 
head to foot. Six paces forward... six paces backward. . . . This 
is not a street; they were leading him up a Hill, they were crucify- 
ing him. God, how that board hurt! It wasn’t a board; it was a 
Cross. Six steps forward... . 

The ambulance shrieked to a stop. With difficulty the at- 
tendants extricated the fallen man from under his sandwich-board. 
“Another case of malnutrition,”’ said the doctor, “‘let’s go. . . .”’ 
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I SAW CHRIST TODAY 


Whatsoever You Do to the Least of These 


And so it goes on! Eternally born anew in the stable, facing 
poverty, cold and hunger, spending His youth in narrow dirty 
streets between noisy trucks, overcrowded tenements, persecuted, 
forgotten, derided, abused, exploited, sold for thirty pieces of silver, 
neglected, beaten, spat upon and crucified over and over again, 
Christ walks the earth in His poor. 

But there is worse. Those who have eyes can see His bloody 
face in the hearts of men, His body, bowed by the heavy cross, fall 
in exhaustion on the hard pavement of our streets. Oh, for thou- 
sands of Veronicas to wipe that holy Face in the hearts of men! 

And there is leprosy! Damien went to Molokai to nurse the 
leprous bodies of men. But what of the leprous souls? For sin dis- 
figures our souls, and Christ within them, far worse then any dis- 
ease can a body. A glance at a crucifix, a real one, is enough to 
know what sin has done to God! Oh, for thousands of Damiens, 
to nurse leprous souls to health and grace! 


All in Him Who Strengtheneth Me 


But where shall we get the courage to become other Veroni- 
cas, and other Damiens? Love will give us this courage, love and 
faith. We can find both in the Eucharist, where Christ lives with 
us unto the end of time. But we can do more, we can bring that 
love into our own hearts. We will find it in the liturgy of the 
Church; daily Mass and daily Communion will bring love from 
heaven into our sinful, weak hearts, and make them pure and 
strong with the strength of Christ; so that with St. Paul we shall 
be able to say: “‘I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.”’ 

The daily Sacrifice, fully participated in, will open to us the 
mind of Christ, and we will radiate Him in our lives. And then we 
shall be able to go forth and fight the good fight of Christ against 
poverty, misery, injustice. 

Participation in the Mass will teach us the full understand- 
ing of the mystical body of Christ, leading us to a Christian so- 
ciology, which is the corner-stone of the Christian social order and 
which alone can save our mad world from destruction. 

In the liturgy we learn to know Christ. And if we truly 
know Him, we shall recognize Him everywhere, but especially in 
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His poor, and we shall set our faces toward the liberation of Him 
from the yoke of injustice and pain, helping to bring about the 
reign of Christ the King in this world. And with it order, peace 
and love, so that we shall be able to say: “I saw Christ today, and 
He was smiling. .. .”’ 


Mass and Communion will give us all this. It is because our 
churches are empty on week days that Satan is ruling the world. 
Let us fill our churches daily for the holy sacrifice of the Mass, let 
us take full part in it with the priest, let us receive Communion 
every day and walk about with Christ in our hearts. /te Missa est! 
Let us go forth in Christ! There is only one way of changing the 
world and that is to start with ourselves. There is so little time. 
Let us start now! 

CATHERINE DE HUECK 
Toronto, Ont. 

















FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE PARISH AS A SUPERNATURAL REALITY (II) 


HE apostles, who received their commission directly 
from Christ, were given the whole world as their 
sphere of pastoral activity. Without any restrictions 
whatsover, Christ commanded them to preach to all 

Maw) nations and to sanctify them by administering the 
sacraments. They were in the fullest sense of the word delegates 
and messengers of Christ, having a universal and all-embracing 
apostolate to fulfil, And yet tradition informs us that even in 
apostolic times there were certain mutually recognized territorial 
limitations to the individual’s labors. 





Christian congregations soon arose wherever the seed sown 
by the apostles fell on fertile soil. These first communities in 
Christ had their origin in unity of faith and the sacramental lit- 
urgy, with the Eucharist as its center—for only through these is 
the “‘church”’ and the ‘‘fulness of Christ’’ made possible. The com- 
mission of the apostles, however, was not limited to founding one 
community only. So that their labors might be continued in other 
parts, provision was made for a permanent shepherd for each 
church. The apostle appointed a worthy individual, who by the 
imposition of hands was then initiated into the work of the apos- 
tolate and was given the fulness of apostolic power and delega- 
tion. These representatives or successors of the apostles were known 
as episkopot, presbyterot, 1.e., leaders or elders; the territory under 
their spiritual jurisdiction was called a diocese or parish. Thus we 
read in the Apostolic Canons, n. 13: “‘A bishop may not leave his 
parish in exchange for another.’”’ Similarly, our present code of 
canon law has the following in can. 329, § 1: ‘“The bishops are 
successors of the apostles, and are, by virtue of divine institution, 
placed at the head of individual churches, which they govern with 
ordinary power under the authority of the Roman Pontiff.’’ Obvi- 
ously the diocese of early Christianity was not fixed by definite 


“Episcopo non liceat sua relicta parochia ad aliam transire.’’ Cf. Recherches 
de science religieuse, vol. 18 (1928), pp. 60-72 for an article by Labriolle on 
the historical usage and meaning of the word ‘“‘parish.”’ 
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and set boundaries as is the case today, although the recognized 
center from which all diocesan activity radiated was the bishop's 
cathedral. It was at the cathedral, where the bishop resided, where 
he preached the word of God, and where he celebrated the liturgy, 
that his diocesan subjects assembled. In this union between the 
bishop and his diocese is realized in a real, perceptible and mystical 
(1.e., sacramental) manner the union between Christ and the 
Church. By reason of the office he holds, the bishop is the real 
spiritual father of his flock; for he imparts to them the divine life. 
The Church herself presented him for episcopal consecration’; 
and only through him is her continuance as the community of 
sacred things (communio sanctorum, 1.e., sanctarum rerum), and 
consequently as the communion of saints (communio sanctorum, 
1.e., sanctarum personarum) made possible. Actually, all religious 
life in the diocese, insofar as it is really divine life and not merely 
human activity, derives in principle from the episcopacy. Thus the 
law of the Church (can. 1327, § 1) provides that the bishop in 
person preach the word of God to his flock—and “‘faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ’ (Rom. x, 17); 
furthermore, it is the bishop who consecrates holy oils and ordains 
priests so that divine life may be further dispensed and transmitted. 
He is the medium of the divine life; he mediates divine things to 
his flock and, conversely, presents the members of his fold to the 
Almighty. The diocese is accordingly a supernatural, grace- 
enriched reality. Each newly founded diocese means the expansion 
and greater perfection of the kingdom of God on earth; it means 
that the Christ-life and the honor of God become rooted more 
firmly and unfolded more extensively. The bishop is bound to 
his diocese most intimately as to a bride. This thought is given 
emphasis by the symbol of the ring presented to him at his con- 
secration: “‘Receive this ring, the seal of fidelity, so that you may 
preserve spotless with untainted fidelity the bride of Christ, which 
is the Church.”’ This relationship constitutes the fundamental rea- 
son why each diocese must have its own bishop and why it may 


*At the beginning of the ceremony for the consecration of bishops we find 
the following in the Roman Pontifical: “‘Holy Mother Church requests (postu- 
lat) that this priest here present be raised to the charge of the bishop's office.”’ 
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have only one bishop. History and present practice both demand 
that a bishop be consecrated for a definitely determined diocese. 
This ruling finds application even in the case of titular bishops, 
who in name and appearance at least are assigned to dioceses in 
partibus infidelium which are now no longer extant. In fact, the 
union existing between bishop and diocese was considered so inti- 
mate that, once a bishop had taken possession of a diocese, he could 
not leave-it in favor of another. He remained bound to his diocese 
as to a bride as long as he lived; and after his death, the diocese 
was considered viduata, as having been widowed. So truly were 
they una caro, one flesh in Christ, the concrete realization and 
expression of the body of Christ.* 

With the rapid spread of Christianity, however, the bishop 
could no longer alone adequately discharge the far-flung duties of 
his ministry. Following the example of the apostles, he provided 
helpers for himself to whom he entrusted part of his episcopal 
duties, meanwhile retaining the fulness of the apostolic office to 
himself. “‘Cooperatores ordinis nostri—co-workers in our episco- 
pal office,’’ he calls these assistants at their ordination; their official 
title has always been presbyteroi, priests. Although at first their 
ministry was limited to the immediate assistance of the bishop, in 
the course of time, as the neighboring country came more and 
more under the influence of Christianity, their ministrations in- 
cluded an ever larger radius. This necessitated a division of the 
diocese into districts, each having its own church in the care of 
individual priests. According to the Pontifical of Pope Fabian 
(236-250), the Christian community at Rome was divided into 
districts which corresponded to the urban regions; each of the 
seven deacons was assigned to care for the poor of a given district, 
while the corresponding seven subdeacons gathered and recorded 
the acts of the martyrs. During this same period, divine services 
were no longer celebrated only in the mother church, but also by 
the cardinals in the respective title churches. Thus the Liber Pon- 


"In the Apologia contra Arianos, we find the Egyptian bishops arguing in 
favor of Athanasius against Eusebius of Nicomedia in the following terms: ‘‘Holy 
Scripture asserts the indissolubility of marriage; how much more is the relation- 
ship between the bishop and his Church indissoluble.’’ Cf. Moehler, Athanasius 
der Grosse (Mainz, 1827), Part II, bk. 4, 54. 
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tificalis notes the following in regard to Pope Dionysius (259- 
268): “‘Hic presbyteris ecclesias dedit; cymitetia et parrocias dio- 
cesis constituit—This pope gave (title) churches to the priests; he 
established cemeteries and parishes in the diocese.’ In regard to 
Pope Marcellus (307-309) we read: ‘‘25 titulos in urbe Roma 
constituit quasi diocesis propter baptismum et poenitentiam mul- 
torum, qui convertebantur ex paganis, et propter sepulturas mar- 
tyrum—Because of the baptisms and penances of the many who 
had been converted from paganism, and in order to provide for 
the burial of the martyrs, he established 25 title churches in the 
city of Rome.”’ In the course of time these priests established their 
permanent residence in the district where they were active; their 
status, however, was one of strict legal dependence on and liturgi- 
cal subordination to the bishop and his cathedral. At Rome, this 
dependence was expressed in a very definite ceremony. To empha- 
size the unity of the Church, the unity of the Sacrifice, and the 
mutual participation of all the faithful therein, the pope sent the 
fermentum, 1.e., a Eucharistic particle consecrated at his own Mass, 
to the other Roman churches, where it was placed in the chalice 
after the Pater noster.* 


Gradually the pastor became relatively independent in his 
activities and assumed a relation to his parish similar to that which 
existed between the bishop and the diocese; this marked the begin- 
ning of the parish as we have it today. Especially since the fifth 
and sixth centuries do we find pastors of country churches exercis- 
ing the right of full spiritual ministry over a definite district. In 
France this development took place at an even earlier date; today 
it is something taken for granted. According to our present canon 
law, every diocese must be divided into parishes (can. 216, §§ 
1 and 3); these should be neither too large nor too small, in order 
that the proper and intensive care of souls suffer no detriment 
because of the fewness of parishioners, of economic difficulties, of 
too vast distances from the church, or of too great concentration 
of population. The general rule is that the parish be defined by 
territorial boundaries (can. 216, § 4). This is in contradistinction 


‘Cf. the letter of Pope Innocent I to Decentius in the year 416. 
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to the so-called personal parish, which for purposes of pastoral 
care unites groups of persons into a separate parish regardless of 
where these people have their residence; the determining factor in 
this case may be nationality, rite, affiliation with the army or 
court, with an institution or specific family (can. 216, § 4). The 
territorial parish, on the other hand, as defined by canon law’ is 
a definite territorial section of the diocese having its own church, 
to which the Catholic population of the district is assigned.’ A 
designated priest is given the care of souls in that district (can. 
216, § 1): and when proper ecclesiastical authorities confer upon 
him in his own name the permanent, independent and responsible 
care of these souls, he becomes their pastor and enjoys ordinary 
powers (can. 451, § 1).’ It is precisely through these pastors, who 
act as the vicars of the bishop, that the latter exercises the fulness 
of his apostolic mission in the individual parishes of his diocese. 
Although there is a division of pastoral care, the faithful recog- 
nize in him their father and visible head. 

In the early ages of Christianity, “‘parish’’ was identical in 
meaning with “‘diocese.’’ Gradually, however, “‘parish’’ was used 
to designate exclusively such districts as were entrusted to the inde- 
pendent pastoral care of a priest appointed to that charge. Clement 
of Rome indicates the deeper meaning of this word when he writes 
in the beginning of his letter to the Corinthians: ‘“The church of 
God which sojourns in Rome, to the church of God which sojourns 
in Corinth.”’ In other words, no church is at home here on earth; 
according to her true nature she is ever in progress on her way to 
perfect union with God. “For we have not here a lasting city, but 
we seek one that is to come” (Hebr. xiii, 14). This same thought 
is in the mind of St. Paul when he writes: “‘For our citizenship is 
in the heavenly kingdom”’ (Phil. iii, 20). The Vulgate translates: 
“For our conversation is in heaven.’’ The meaning of the Greek 








‘Efforts to prove pastor and parish as of divine institution were rejected by 
Pope Pius VI in 1794. Cf. Denziger, n. 1509 ff. 


®This includes also those who are without permanent residence. 


*Since the pastor lacks the universal jurisdiction proper to an ordinary in 
the internal and external forum, he himself is not an ordinary even though he 
has the potestas ordinaria (can. 198, § 1; can. 83). Cf. Hagen, Pfarret und 
Pfarrer (Rottenburg, 1935), p. 36 f. 
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word involved here, politeuma, is correctly expressed by such terms 
as “‘political constitution, state, life of a citizen enjoying consti- 
tutional rights.’’ We could then paraphrase the above quotation 
somewhat as follows: our affiliation is with the kingdom of heaven, 
we are members of the supernatural community of the “‘holy city 
Jerusalem’’—all of this in contradistinction to the purely civil and 
human institution of the state considered from a strictly natural 
point of view. Our home is therefore even now in heaven; and 
just as by the law of exterritoriality the embassy of any nation in 
a foreign land is considered a part of that nation, so our churches 
are as it were a small bit of heaven here on earth. Thus St. John 
in his Apocalypse could speak of the holy city, the new Jerusa- 
lem coming down out of heaven from God onto this earth (Apoc. 
xxi, 2). 

The parish, therefore, in its historical development as the 
medium for the ministry of souls is not a mere mechanical addi- 
tion to the structure of the Church, but an organic member in 
which the whole Church is operative. Jt ts in the parish that the 
sacramental life of the Church is realized; as an organism the 
parish ts a representation and realization of the Church of God, 
and as such an ecclestola in ecclesia, a daughter church of the Moth- 
er Church, a visible and tangible expression of the fulness of 
Christ in our midst and for our benefit. And because the parish 
church ts the normal place for the administration of the sacra- 
ments, it is into its well-ordered organism that the faithful Chris- 
tian is incorporated: the parish church ts his home. ‘The great- 
ness and beauty of an organism such as the Catholic Church con- 
sists precisely in this that it is composed of smaller units which 
are replicas of the structure and life of the whole. The parish is 
a miniature of the universal Church. Safeguarded by the triple 
defense of canon law, ecclesiastical custom and dogma, divine life 
is Operative in the parish (as a type of the Church) through the 
sacraments and the mysteries of the liturgy. As the minister sacra- 
mentorum et ecclesiae, the pastor imparts divine life to his parish- 
ioners; and such as have been sanctified and live as children of the 
Church in communion with their fellow elect, share in the life of 
Mother Church, who becomes vitally present to us in this same 
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parish.’’* Christ manifests Himself in the parish church, and apart 
from exceptional cases, it is here that His redemptive work is pri- 
marily and principally communicated to the Catholic Christian. 
The parish, therefore, is and must become ever more a genuine 
and real representation of the entire Church, even though in a 
lesser degree than the diocese with its divinely instituted episcopacy. 
Through the sacramental liturgy and especially the eucharistic 
Sacrifice, the parish becomes a holy family of God, an organic cell 
of the mystical-sacramental body of Christ, containing and 
embracing within itself the whole life of Christ and His Church. 
The “‘mystical’’ and the “‘eucharistic’’ body of Christ form a unity, 
but are not identical with each other in every respect. Through 
the organism of the parish Christ continues His incarnation and 
His mission as teacher, priest and shepherd; the parish is in a real 
sense of the term His alter ego. As His ‘‘fulness’’ (Eph. i, 23), 
the parish possesses and also imparts Christ. Fundamentally, at 
least, we can predicate of the parish whatever is true of the Church 
as a whole, precisely because it is a focal point in the entire organ- 
ism, and because the latter’s life-giving activity is logically and 
organically realized principally in the parish. Only the Christian 
who consciously experiences and lives up to this supernatural 
nature of the parish according to the measure of his influence and 
responsibility and especially of his sacramental incorporation into 
Christ, can call himself a truly !iving member of the visible body 
of Christ, 1.e., one who fulfills as he ought his functions therein. 


(To be continued) 


MAURICE SCHURR, O.S.B. 
Beuron, Germany 


SAbbot Herwegen, Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Seelsorge, vol. 
2 (1925). p. 157. 


_— 
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TIMELY TRACT 
OUR SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


OR the past few years the idea of the relation of the 
liturgical movement to Christian social reconstruction 
has spread far and wide. The interrelating of the two 
Was inevitable as soon as there was a deeper appre- 
ciation of what “‘the true Christian spirit’’ really 





stood for. 


One cannot steep oneself in the true meaning of the Mass as 
corporate worship to be participated in by all and enact the dedi- 
cation of oneself to God with Christ in the sacrificial prayer of the 
Mass, and yet remain a cold-blooded individualist in one’s life out- 
side the precincts of the altar. Similarly, one cannot become social- 
minded in regard to the large economic problems of our day— 
unless one’s interest is purely academic or ‘‘scientific’’-—-without 
adverting to the fact that such social-mindedness has its proper 
place also in the religious life of the Christian. The two go hand 
in hand. It is impossible to remain individualistic in prayer and 
sincerely social in daily life, or to remain individualistic in daily 
life and become sincerely social in prayer. The Mass properly un- 
derstood must be the inspiration of all one’s daily life; the whole 
of this life must be centered in and flow out from the daily Sacri- 
fice of the Altar. 

In this regard we read somewhere and some time ago about 
the difficulties experienced by Negro converts to the faith, and often 
by other converts also. They enter into membership of the mys- 
tical body with all the fervent love and appreciation of the newly 
baptized, and they are shocked to find little response in the way of 
fraternal love or even of interest on the part of the fellowship they 
have joined. But this is only one aspect of the wider truth that we 
Christians are living in an environment that is not Christian. More 
than that, the environment has infected many well-intentioned 
Christians with its pagan virus. The issue is definite. Either the 
Christian must make his entire environment, what we sometimes 
vaguely call “‘society,’’ more Christ-like, or else this same environ- 
ment will make him less like Christ. Born Catholics are more ac- 
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customed to this abnormal situation than converts and may do 
some bit of straddling without being aware of it in the least. It is 
the convert who often becomes most painfully aware of the glaring 
contradiction between Christ and the world, even the immediate 
world that he cannot avoid coming in contact with. 


Cardinal Pie pointed this out long ago: “If the environment 
is non-Catholic, it prevents him [the non-Christian] from em- 
bracing the faith, or, if he has the faith, it tends to root out of his 
heart every vestige of belief. If we suppose Catholic social institu- 
tions with our Lord no longer living in the hearts of the individ- 
ual members of society, then religion is merely a signboard which 
will soon disappear. But, on the other hand, try to convert indi- 
viduals without Catholicizing the social institutions and your work 
is without stability. The structure you erect in the morning others 
will tear down in the evening. Is not the strategy of the enemies of 
God there to teach us a lesson? They want to destroy the faith 
in the hearts of individuals, it is true, but they direct still more 
vigorous efforts to the extirpation of religion from social institu- 
tions. Even one defeat of God in this domain means the weaken- 
ing, if not the ruin, of the faith in the souls of many’’ (Quoted 
in Fahey, The Mystical Body in the Modern World, pp. 158-9). 


How vast this problem is for our times must be quite evi- 
dent to all who reflect even a little upon the antithesis between 
Christian principles and what is going on in the public life of the 
people. I am not referring merely to the movies of some years ago, 
nor to the flood of indecent literature and advertising that over- 
whelms us, but to the whole frame-work of public life, its recrea- 
tional aspects of all kinds, its economic structures and practices, and 
its political life. All of this is shot through with a pagan liberalism 
and worse; and all of this must somehow be again Christianized 
if a normal Christian life is to be livable at all on this earth. 


One of the greatest services that Catholic Action can render 
is the furnishing of proper recreational facilities to our youth. A 
good start has already been made by the C. Y. O. and similar 
projects. But there are still many parish halls that are closed even 
to the Catholic parishioners unless some income-producing func- 
tion is scheduled. There are many instances in which parental and 
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other action restricts itself considerably to a prohibition of public 
dances. In this regard, may we not learn from the children of the 
world, if we look in the right direction? 


A writer in a recent issue of Consumer’s Cooperation (Nov., 
1937) had the following to say: ‘‘About fifteen per cent of our 
national income goes for recreation, mostly of questionable value. 
Consumers have little legal protection from adulterated amuse- 
ments, on the screen, air, in the yellow press, or from; the highly 
exploited and very profitable dancing, drinking, gambling serv- 
ices which profit-business dishes up to our people. Action must be 
taken from the consumer end, both by ceasing to patronize the 
commercial exploiter, and by investing our own money in coopera- 
tive types of recreation and working with all character agencies in 
the community to provide more opportunities for satisfactory 
leisure living.’’ The term consumer here could well be changed to 
Christian and mean all of us. Incidentally, the words were writ- 
ten in reference to a ‘“‘Cooperative Recreation Service’’ from which 
we could derive many a valuable lesson. 


The Christianization of our environment must include at- 
tempts at economic reconstruction. Here, too, we can learn a good 
lesson from others. Catholics, viewing things in the light of the 
eternal principles of Christ, which endure amid the changing con- 
ditions of time, cannot afford to hitch their spiritual star to any 
temporal economic system as such. On the other hand, they must 
be on the alert for movements that give hope of a better Christian 
order. Such a movement is that of the English distributists, which 
has come to this country recently and has taken up into itself also 
the agrarian ideals sponsored, for instance, by the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. I am referring to the movement represented by 
the excellent monthly Free America (119 E. 14th St., New York). 
It is such movements that should receive the full sympathy and 
support of all Christian apostolates, if the ideas expressed above by 
Cardinal Pie have any truth in them at all. And they are but pro- 
phetic echoes of what our Holy Father has told us repeatedly and 


most emphatically. 
V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN- CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR Up to quite recently, and until a more intensive 
READERS _ study of the liturgy showed the incorrectness of such 

a view, it was quite customary to divide the Church 
year into Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost cycles. Often too, the 
Advent and Christmas season was then considered representative 
in a general way of the work of the Father, Easter that of the Son, 
and Pentecost of the Holy Ghost. This departmentalizing into 
time-periods of the divine relations to man always seemed to us 
faintly reminiscent of the mentality underlying the Montanist 
movement, or of the Florentine Abbot Joachim’s doctrine, insofar 
as these spoke of a regnum Spiritus Sancti distinct from the regnum 
Christi. To put it crassly, they seemed to think that the Holy 
Ghost was being neglected or slighted if He were merely assigned 
the mission of carrying on the work of Christ. They forgot that 
the sanctifying Spirit is the Spirit of Christ; that He was sent on 
earth, not to glorify Himself, not to proclaim new things, but 
that, in the words of Christ, ‘“‘He shall glorify Me; because He 
shall receive of Mine, and shall shew it to you” (Joh. 16, 14). 


In contrast to this divisional interpretation of the Church 
year, how much more satisfying (and correct) is that which the 
texts themselves and traditional doctrine impose! Since God's rela- 
tions to man are reflections of the inner-Trinitarian life and rela- 
tionships, our approach to God is necessarily an approach to the 
Father, through the Son, in the Holy Ghost; the divine life in 
man, whether of the Old or New Testament, is always from the 
Father, through the Son, in the Spirit. And the Church year, as 
the sacramental re-presentation of the divine redemptive work in 
regard to man, equally involves all three Persons, during Advent 
as well as after Pentecost. 

There is accordingly a fundamental unifying idea running 
through the liturgical year, although the latter in the course of 
time became divided externally into two cycles, structurally similar 
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to each other. This underlying unity is beautifully evident in 
regard to the principal thought-content of the Christmas and 
Easter-Pentecost cycles respectively. Christmas has for its theme: 
“God made man.”’ The Easter-Pentecost season, viewed as a whole, 
celebrates the fact that ‘“‘“man became God’’; for through the resur- 
rection Christ received the divine life of glory, which on Pentecost 
day was then communicated to the members of His Church. 
Christmas is the feast of the incarnation, the birth of the human 
body of Christ; Easter-Pentecost signifies the birth of the mystical 
body of Christ, His incarnation extended through the ages. And 
in both cases, this is effected in Spiritu Sancto: Christ according to 
the flesh was ‘‘conceived by the Holy Ghost’’ (Apostles’ Creed) ; 
similarly the mystical Christ was given life—the glorified life of 
the risen Savior—by the descent of the Spirit upon the Church 
assembled in the Upper Room. 


However legitimate it may therefore be to speak of Pentecost 
as the special feast of the Holy Ghost, we should not thereby be 
led to lose sight of the broader and deeper significance of the mys- 
tery celebrated. It is fundamentally the triumphant feast of the 
entire Trinity, the day on which the relations of the three divine 
Persons to the human race here on earth achieved that fulfilment 
which God had planned ab origine mundi. On Pentecost, we 
became truly sons of the Father, because by the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon the Church we entered into living communion with 
Christ our Brother. It is not an accident, therefore, that the feast 
of the Blessed Trinity is celebrated on the first Sunday after Pente- 
cost: for it is meant to bring home to us explicitly and in great 
detail of text the love which the three divine Persons manifested 
towards man in the mystery of Pentecost. “‘Blesed be God the 
Father, and the only-begotten Son of God, and also the Holy 
Spirit; because He hath shown His mercy toward us’’ (offertory 
of feast of Holy Trinity). 


* * * 


Our Cover Design. Several of the early Fathers, adverting to 
the passages of Scripture in which Christ is said to have been 
“‘led by the Spirit into desert’’ etc., compare Christ’s humanity 
to a harp finely attuned to the inspirations of the Holy Ghost. 
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In our design, the upright and crossbeam of the harp form a tau 
cross, symbol of Christ. Since the days of Pentecost, the mystic 
Christ, i.e., the Church and her members, are vibrant with harmo- 
nious life according to the inspirations of the same Holy Spirit 
of Christ (symbolized by the dove). 

° 


FAR AWAY FROM THE MASS’ 


Sunday: Lights went out before I could finish my letter to 
you last night, but maybe it was a good thing for today I have 
been filled with a fervor to spread an understanding of the Mass, 
and I am glad of this opportunity to write to you about it. It 
came about this way. Early this morning we attended Mass in one 
of the downtown parishes; a 7 o'clock Mass it was. For some 
reason I fully realized for the first time just how far away from 
the Mass the people are. I’ve heard about it before; I’ve noticed it 
before. But this morning I was shocked when I started to think 
about all the people who crowded that church this morning. It is 
a nice church. It is clean and freshly painted. It has a fine pipe 
organ. The choir sang English humns, one to the B. V. M. But 
I didn’t see a single parishioner with a missal! Almost everyone 
merely sat and kneeled passively, except for the altar-society women 
who prayed the rosary. 

Not one in an hundred of those people had the slightest idea 
of the meaning of the Mass! They did not enter into the spirit 
of the Sacrifice; that Mass was a mere ceremony which they had 
to attend. There was a chasm between the priest and the people 
which was uncrossable; indeed, the priest didn’t seem to think 
about the people at all when he turned and said “Dominus vobis- 
cum,”’ and when the server answered for all of us, ““And with thy 
spirit, O priest of God, with whom we are happy to be able to 
offer the infinite Sacrifice.’’ But are those good people to blame? 
(For it is most praiseworthy of them to fill the church for an 
early Mass, to receive holy Communion, and to sit piously for an 
hour at a service about which they know nothing; not many 








1The following paragraphs are part of a private letter received by one of 
the editors. They are reprinted here with no change but that of the elimination 
of proper names. 
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would sit an hour at any other “‘spectacle’’ so respectfully without 
knowing what it was all about.) 

In a way they are at fault. Pure reason demands that you not 
do anything without a sufficient cause; can one be excused for 
watching a ceremony week after week after week and never taking 
the trouble to investigate it? But what about the clergy! They 
should know; they have studied the Mass, they know its richness. 
How can they help passing it on? How can they think of anything 
else before they run and tell everyone about the beauty and signifi- 
cance of the Mass? Oh, there are so many things, so many details 
—money-worries, above all. But if their parishioners only under- 
stood the Mass, they would beg to come; they would live again; 
they would be anxious to contribute. For what you love, you 
want to help; you can’t do enough for something or someone you 
love. Teach the people the Mass and they will love it and they 
will take pleasure in supporting it and seeing that it is offered in a 
proper house and that their servants who offer it are well taken 
care of. 

After Mass and the conference breakfast and pep talks, those 
of us who go to the negro parish hurried off. And I could not help 
but draw a comparison. Those poor people, unable even to have 
a church; who have to worship in a store, located in a scabby 
neighborhood with a house of ill fame two doors down and 
another across the street; who kneel on twelve different kinds of 
benches and sit on folding chairs, sofas (!), and backless benches 
—they, in all their simplicity, are closer to the real understanding 
of the Mass than their fine white brethren. As far as I know, in 
all N. with its eight or ten parishes, there are only two where the 
people have a chance of understanding the Mass: one is our negro 
parish, the other is an equally poor and ignorant little group whose 
church was built by the N. seminarians and who live in a miser- 
able settlement called Dogtown. But in all their poverty, they are 
rich. They alone have the Mass. 

re) 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


The following statistics om the League may be of interest to 
our readers. They are, of course, based exclusively on our records, 
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and do not take cognizance in any way of many laymen reciting 
the divine office who have never joined the League officially. There 
are at present ten chapters: Immaculate Conception, St. Benedict, 
St. Francis, St. Paul, Visitation (all of St. Joseph Center, New 
York City) ; North American Martyrs’ Chapter (Victoria, B. C.) ; 
Little Flower of Jesus Chapter (St. John’s University); St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Thomas More (Grand Rapids, Michigan) ; 
and a chapter in St. Louis, Missouri, whose patron has not yet 
been designated. In all, the membership of the League, including 
chapter members, numbers 306 to date, though we know of over 
thirty prospective members who are soon to join. Here it will be 
well to remind our readers that many more laymen are reciting 
the breviary, who have never joined the League formally; they 
are, however, in line with the whole movement of lay recitation 
and thus carry on in the spirit of the League. A large number of 
these, moreover, have been directly inspired by the work of our 
League of the Divine Office. 

As to the distribution of members according to states: New 
York has the highest number of members, 107, mostly from the 
city of New York; Minnesota is second with 63, mostly from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; Canada third with 27; then Michigan 
with 18, followed by Massachusetts with 17, Wisconsin with 9, 
Missouri with 8, and Pennsylvania with 6. Connecticut, Illinois, 
Maryland, California, New Jersey, Ohio, Louisiana, Oregon, 
North Dakota, Vermont, Iowa and Georgia each have from one 
to three members. 


The number enrolled in 1936 was 174; in 1937, 111; and 
thus far in 1938, 21, with an additional 30 about ready to join. 


According to the records of the Liturgical Press office, the 
number of Day Hours sold by the Liturgical Press alone since 
1926 is 410. The Catholic commercial firms, of course, are also 
handling and selling their share of Day Hours. The number of 
Compline booklets sold since they were printed in 1936 is 16,900, 
and that of Prime booklets since their printing in 1936 is 3,200. 
Day Hours have been selling at practically the same rate since the 
very beginning, while there was a noticeable increase in the demand 
for Compline and Prime booklets since the institution of the League 
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of the Divine Office. Comparing these figures with the number of 
those actually enrolled in the League, we estimate the total num- 
ber of those carrying on the work of the League to be at least three 
times the number enrolled with us, therefore, at a thousand or so. 


To our knowledge, only one League member has died since 
its inception, Mr. Daniel Cloonan of Otisville, New York. The 
living members should make a special effort to remember the dead 
in their prayers. 

A few conclusions become apparent from these statistics. 
Most of the League members are from the extreme east or from 
Minnesota and its vicinity. The extreme western and southern 
states hardly appear at all in our lists. In Canada most people inter- 
ested in the League are from the extreme west (B. C.) or from 
Ontario and vicinity. Secondly, almost all the members are grouped 
in larger cities. Usually again, they are from parishes where the 
pastor or assistant has shown special interest in the movement 
among his people; not that he starts it, but he at least actively 
promotes and encourages it after it is started. That is particularly 
true of our larger groups in New York City, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Louis, and British Columbia (where the bishop himself, 
the Most Reverend John C. Cody, has shown a keen interest in 
its progress). 

In accordance with the observations based on the record of 
these two years of the League’s existence, we think that our best 
plan of action for the immediate future will be to contact indi- 
viduals in cities who show an interest in the movement for lay- 
recitation, with a view of having them form chapters or centers, 
as the case may be. From these centers the influence of the League 
will radiate almost automatically; and what is more, through 
these centers the hold which the movement takes in any particular 
section of the country will be a firm and lasting one. At present 
we are trying to establish such centers in Seattle, Pittsburgh, and 
Fargo, where likely prospects have appeared recently. We should 
like very much to establish such contact in Chicago; and in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, so as to get more of a start in the west. 
In these ways we think we are doing what we can for the spread 
of a knowledge of the League’s ideals and aims among a greater 
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number of people. We have also decided to give these data to all 
Catholic diocesan papers, in revised form, within a very short 
time, hoping thus to interest more people. 

Perhaps some League members, upon a perusal of this report, 
will receive new ideas for the promotion of the League’s existence 
and growth. We again insist on the necessity of community spirit 
and action among all members, if these ideas on lay-recitation of 
the divine office are to get a solid hold among the people at large. 

re) 





LITURGICAL In the first issue of the Commonweal under its new 
BRIEFS management, one of the new departments entitled 
“The Inner Forum,’’ which is designed ‘“‘to keep 
our readers posted on matters of more strictly Catholic interest,” 
gave a description of the purposes and ideals of the League of the 
Divine Office, more particularly of its New York branch, the St. 
Joseph’s Center. The Commonweal has always shown a lively 
interest in the progress of the liturgical movement, both editorially 
and in articles published; and we welcome this augury of its con- 
tinued concern with the basic spiritual renewal that the return to 
the liturgy is slowly effecting in Christianity today. The con- 
cluding sentence of the article deserves quotation: ‘“The solid 
progress of the League of the Divine Office will increase as the 
concept of Mystical Body Catholicism becomes more widely known 
and understood, and as the Liturgy becomes recognized as the 
social unifying force it is intended to be and can once more so 
readily become.”’ 


The custom of celebrating the Mass of the Presanctified on 
Good Friday at 12 o'clock noon seems to be gaining favor rapidly. 
In a great number of instances, moreover, the progress and mean- 
ing of the ceremonies were explained to the people in order to 
secure their intelligent cooperation. We have also heard that the 
Pax Press (O'Fallon, Missouri) pamphlet for this service, arranged 
for congregational participation, had a greatly increased sale this 
year. 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music will conduct its 
twenty-second annual summer school in New York from June 30 
to August 6. Prominent on the daily program is a high Mass, in 
which all students are invited to take active part. Besides the cus- 
tomary classes in chant, polyphony, Gregorian accompaniment, 
harmony, etc., there will be a course in the Theology of the 
Liturgy by Dom Paschal Botz, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey. 
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That the mammoth National Conference on Catholic Social 
Action which met in Milwaukee, May 1 to 4, placed due 
emphasis on the spiritual realities fundamental to any program 
of Christian social reconstruction is gratifyingly evident from the 
topics listed for the first day of the meeting. The Most Rev. Edwin 
V. O'Hara, bishop of Great Falls, Mont., and associate chairman 
of the Social Action Department of the N. C. W. C., in an article 
announcing the Milwaukee conference contributed to the April 
29th number of the Commonweal, insists on this spiritual aspect 
of our social problem: ‘For of a truth, in every age the Catholic 
Church has been laying the foundation of a Christian social order: 
in the preaching of the Gospel to individuals, to families and 
nations, to rich and poor, in the administration of the sacraments, 
in calling men to repent of their sins, in gathering the faithful 
around the altar of Eucharistic Sacrifice, in dispensing to them 
the bread of heaven at the altar rail, in opening to them the treas- 
ures of her liturgy, in exemplifying the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy; in a word, in the apostolic world-wide fulfil- 
ment of her divine commission to incorporate all men as truly 
living members of the ideal Christian social order, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. It would be a fatal omission in any Catholic 
Conference on Social Action, indeed it would miss the whole 
point of a Christian social order, to forget the truth which Saint 
Cyprian so eloquently inculcated: ‘It is with Christ that we jour- 
ney and we walk with our steps in His footprints; He it is who 
is our guide and the burning flame that illumines our paths.’ The 
true Christian social order will be finally achieved only when ‘we 


, 99 


become true Christians, other Christs’. 


The liturgy has long been a favorite subject of discussion at 
the meeting of the seminary sections during the annual conven- 
tions of the National Catholic Educational Association. In past 
years, the liturgical papers and discussions centered mainly around 
the teaching of the liturgy in the seminary, the daily use of the 
missal by seminarians, and the importance of the liturgy and, the 
liturgical movement for the spiritual life of the seminarians. This 
year, therefore, at the convention of the N. C. E. A., held in Mil- 
waukee on April 20, 21, 22, another step forward was taken by 
the seminary sections, when at a joint meeting of the delegates of 
the major and minor seminaries various practical means for pro- 
moting the liturgy in our seminaries were discussed. Special inter- 
est was shown in the proper carrying out of the Missa recitata or 
dialog Mass, in order to do away with various abuses often found 
in connection with this practice. A special meeting of the delegates 
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from the minor seminaries was held for the purpose of discussing 
how a more liturgical background and spirit can be given the reli- 
gion courses in Our minor seminaries. Other practical means sug- 
gested were: early and regular training in sacred chant, common 
recitation of the divine office or part of it daily, congregational 
singing in the seminary chapel for the regular Sunday and feast 
day services, a liturgical bulletin board, liturgical study clubs (one 
for the students in philosophy, another for those in theology), 
liturgical prayers in common before and after meals, general litur- 
gical correctness in the seminary chapel and services, and finally, 
a systematic and comprehensive course in liturgics for the third 
and fourth theologians, the suggestion being made that this be 
at least a two year course with two classes per week, so that the 
seminary course in liturgics may be given the place it deserves. 


We wish to express our felicitations to Preservation of the 
Faith, the estimable monthly published by the Missionary Serv- 
ants of the Most Holy Trinity under the editorship of Rev. Joa- 
chim V. Benson, on the observance of its tenth anniversary. From 
being “‘just another one of those religious magazines’ it several 
years ago rapidly blossomed forth into one of the livest, militantly 
intelligent monthlies in America. Its articles on the new Christian 
social order have been particularly refreshing and provocative. 
Although the magazine has contained few explicitly liturgical 
articles, the editors seem to draw their entire inspiration from the 
doctrine of the mystical body, and hence lose no opportunity to 
point out the liturgical basis of integral Catholic life and activity. 
Father Benson expressed his viewpoint in a letter thus: ‘““We have 
a special sympathy towards the liturgy, since, being a young com- 
munity founded in this troublous age, we have perhaps a keener 
realization of the needs of our time.” 


Trimmings: ‘“We Catholics flatter ourselves, mainly without 
cause, that we are exempt from this declension of the reason. But 
we uphold the majestic system and liturgy of the Church only to 
encourage our children to sing ‘Faith of Our Fathers’ during the 
Holy Sacrifice. Subsequently we are shocked at the leakage. We 
should be shocked at the shocking irrelevance.’,-—-Mr. H. Robbins 
in the Cross and the Plough. 

‘“Why—already commercial (religious) art is trying to make 
the rugged Don Bosco look as elegant as Mr. Eden.’’—Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., in the Tablet. 

“The ‘creeping to the Cross’ takes place to the prophetical 
‘Reproaches’ sung in part in the pagan language of Greek.”"—T he 
Catholic Herald (London). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGICAL RETREATS 


To the Editor:—Recently I was sent by my superior to Lakewood, N. 
J., to give a retreat to the students at Georgian Court College. The 
thought occurred to me that the best thing I could do for the girls would 
be to give them a liturgical retreat. I had previously given liturgical re- 
treats to religious but never io the laity. This would be my first oppor- 
tunity. It was not without a little misgiving that I started out for the 
college. The first one to meet me was the dean. I soon disclosed to her 
the nature of the retreat I intended to give. She did not hesitate to let 
me know that she approved of the idea wholeheartedly. That was an 
auspicious beginning. 

At the first conference in the evening, I told the girls that I had 
come to give them a new kind of retreat, quite different from any they 
had ever made before, and that while it would be different, I hoped it 
would prove interesting, instructive, and profitable. The rest of the con- 
ference was devoted to the nature of retreats in general and their great 
necessity, especially in these turbulent times. 

The following three days were given over to an intensive study of 
the liturgy as life and worship. There were four conferences a day. Before 
each conference I placed in the hands of the retreatants a paper summar- 
izing the entire instruction. The purpose of this method was explained 
to them. It was intended to serve as a guide during the conference and 
as a lesson to be gone over after the conference. This method gives the 
retreatants the opportunity of going over the entire matter treated, of 
impressing it more deeply on their minds during the retreat, and of afford- 
ing the opportunity of a review later on. I emphasized the importance of 
keeping these papers for future study of the liturgy. 

During the retreat I met many of the girls and was much pleased 
to know that they found the talks interesting and instructive and at 
times quite startling. The many daily Communions and the edifying man- 
ner in which they prayed the Mass with me each morning gave unmistak- 
able evidence of the zeal of the retreatants. 

The dean came to me often during the days of the retreat to tell me 
of all she heard in private talks with the girls and of the great interest 
they were taking in the conferences. She assured me most emphatically 
that the students were being greatly benefited. 

A few days after my return from the college, my superior handed 
me the following letter, which he had received from the dean of Georgian 


Court College: 


“My dear Father Abbot:—How can I adequately thank you for sending 
us Father Benedict, who conducted a most beautiful and successful litur- 
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gical retreat for our students! I am convinced that almighty God in- 
spired you to send him to us. 

“We have had many retreats given by priests of various religious 
orders, but as they followed the usual method of retreats, the subjects 
treated, I fear, were soon forgotten. Father Benedict’s method of explain- 
ing the holy sacrifice of the Mass and the mystical body of Christ is one 
that enters into the daily life of the students, and it is to my mind most 
practical and beneficial. 

“It would seem to me that you have a great mission to accomplish 
in having your priests give just such retreats as Father B. gave to our 
students, and, if this retreat is indicative, they will be appreciated and 
enjoyed by all good Catholics.” 

If even I have been God’s instrument for such results, how much 
good could not others do by conducting liturgical retreats and missions? 
Yours sincerely in Christ, 

BENEDICT BraDLeEY, O.S.B. 

St. Mary’s Abbey 

Newark, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL VESPERS 


To the Editor:—It may help H. R., Wisconsin, writing in the April 17th 
issue of ORATE FraTRES, to know that the Catholic Truth Society, 38-40 
Eccleston Square, London S. W. 1, England, has a very good edition of 
the Vespers of Our Blessed Lady, together with translation and notes by 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. Price is twopence. If this were published, it might 
help others. 
Sincerely, 
(Rev.) W. J. O’RourKE 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 


TRANSLATION OF JUERGENSMEIER 


To the Editor:—We were very pleased to see in the April 17th issue of 
your magazine a tribute on page 279 to Juergensmeier’s Mystical Body of 
Christ. We agree with you that this is a book of primary importance. 
Because of this fact, we have undertaken from the German publisher the 
American agency for this book. Because the publication date is as yet 
indefinite, we have made no announcement of this fact and thus we can 
understand your statement that Coldwell of London is to take care of 
the English translation. Hence we would appreciate very much if you 
could find space in some future issue to announce that we have the 
American agency for this splendid work. 

Faithfully, 

P. J. KeENepy & Sons 


New York, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC TRUTH IN SURVEY. By the Rev. Ferdinand C. Falque, S.T.B. 
Volume I: God Our Creator. Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y. 1937. 
Pp. xxxiii-237. Paper, $.52; net to schools, $.39. 


The aim of God Our Creator is given as follows in the author’s pref- 
ace: “This book aims to present the unifying ideas of religion in brief 
statement and simple language. Its objective is to give the student those 
source convictions from which the Catholic outlook arises and according 
to which the Catholic way of life is moulded.” 

The book was designed for the religion classes inaugurated under the 
auspices of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine among Catholic stu- 
dents attending the public high schools. It is to be used for the first two 
years and is to be followed by a second volume entitled Christ Our Re- 
deemer. 

In ten units some forty-odd topics develop the theme of God and 
man, creation and the fall, revelation and the promise of the redemption, 
the history of the chosen people as leading to the coming of the Messias, 
the commandments and the teligious life of man. The language is not 
the forbidding theological terminology some of our catechism books still 
contain. It is simple without sacrificing the solid content of our faith. 
In a few minor instances we would suggest the touching up of a word 
or phrase, but these things are too unimportant to get more than passing 
notice in view of the generally fine achievement of the book. There is one 
aspect, however, in which ardent liturgical apostles would wish some revi- 
sion. After the treatment on the first commandment comes a topic on 
“The Christian Religion” in which the status of membership in Christ’s 
mystical body and grace as the indwelling of God in the soul are brought 
out. In the subsequent treatment of the commandments, admirable as it 
is, no use is made of the supremely inspirational motive of the Christian 
as a living member of Christ and a living temple of the Holy Ghost, so 
effective, e.g., in dealing wich matters of the sixth commandment. 

In general, the solid content is skillfully presented, not in abstract 
formulas but concretely in its life-giving aspects. The author succeeded 
well in his intention in this regard. There is unusual (as textbooks go) 
but most proper mingling of natural motives and understanding with the 
supernatural—indispensable for the formation of the integral and the 
intelligent Christian. Throughout the book the understanding of and the 
attitudes towards life and society are derived out of the Christian belief 
in the fundamental truths of God and His revelation. The historical per- 
spective is inculcated, and the traditional pre-catechism narrative method 
is used, instead of the frequently stultifying method of rote memory 
popularized by Luther. Persons who have inspected this first volume with 
some care will surely look forward to the appearance of its companion. 

V. M. 
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THE CORRECT PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN ACCORDING TO 
ROMAN USAGE. With Phonetic Arrangement of the Texts of the 
Ordinary of the Mass, Requiem Mass, Responses at Mass, Benediction 
Hymns, and Hymns in Honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By Rev. 
Michael de Angelis, C.R.M. Edited by Nicola A. Montani. The St. 
Gregory Guild, Philadelphia, Pa. 1937. Pp. 47. Paper, $.75. 


A DOUBLE-FACED 12 INCH RECORDING OF THE LATIN VER- 
SICLES AND RESPONSES OF THE MASS FOR ALTAR BOYS 
ACCORDING TO THE TRADITIONAL ROMAN PRONUNCIA- 
TION. By Rev. William W. Gunn, Groton, Mass. Price, $1.50. 

Our present Holy Father as well as his two predecessors expressed 
their ardent desire that the Latin used in the liturgy be pronounced 
according to the Roman usage. Father de Angelis spares no effort (45 
pages of rules and phonetics) to inculcate that usage. The interpretation 
of it, as given in the booklet under consideration, is, we believe, the only 
correct one, although personally we heartily dislike to drop our h’s. In 
order summarily to characterize the work, we cannot resist the temptation 
of quoting from an English reviewer’s description of it. We have forgot- 
ten where we came across it, as well as the exact wording; but it was to 
the effect that if a pastor teaches his servers and choir this pronunciation, 
he will in response to his “Dominus vobiscum” receive the gratifying 
response ““Eht koom spee-ree-too too-aw” instead of the hearty but irrev- 
erent invitation “Come spit chew” that now sometimes greets his ear. 

The Rev. William W. Gunn has set himself the same task as Fa- 
ther de Angelis, except that he has principally altar boys in mind. The 
pronunciation he advocates is also the same, although he is not entirely 
consistent in its execution. It is surprising that the attempt to instruct 
altar boys by means of recordings has not been made before. But however 
much the resultant correctness and uniformity of pronunciation will de- 
serve commendation, we have serious misgivings about the desirability of 
this mechanical means of instruction. For it will accomplish all too well 
what its sponsors promise: to relieve nuns or priests of “the tiresome task” 
of personally teaching the Latin to the boys. As it is, altar boys get far 
too little personal attention and instruction. For they are acolytes, i.e., 
ministers at the altar, actively engaged in assisting at the sacred myste- 
ries. Hence they above all should be taught intelligent participation. Exter- 
nal correctness in deportment and Latin pronunciation, however neces- 
sary, are secondary in comparison. It is by no means an unimportant part 
of the duties of the priest, the minister mysteriorum Dei, to see to it that 
his “first assistants” intelligently cooperate with him in the Sacrifice. If 
this recording, therefore, will mean a lessening of the personal attention 
and instruction given to their altar boys by priests—as we fear it will— 
we are cordially against it. If however it means that priest is thereby 
relieved of the mechanical part of his instructional duty so that he can 
and will devote more care to the boys’ spiritual and liturgical formation, 
it is all to the good. 

G. L. D. 
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AEDIFICATIO CORPORIS CHRISTI. Aufriss der Pastoral. By Constantin 
Noppel, S.J. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1937. Pp. xii-210. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The appearance of an outline of pastoral theology under the Pauline 
title of the building up of the body of Christ should be a landmark in the 
Catholic revival. It is another instance of pioneer work done in the Ger- 
man language. The spirit of the work and of the author can be expressed 
negatively in the words of our Holy Father uttered in an address on July 
19, 1933: “The pastoral theology of the past no longer suffices.” Posi- 
tively, Father Noppel’s work is based on the conception of the Church 
as the mystical body of Christ, of the Christian life as a life of the fel- 
lowship, without diminution of individual personal responsibilities of 
course. Consequently we are far removed from the individualistic approach 
to the problems of the pastorate, which only too often has been the only 
one to come to our mind in the immediate past. 


To convey an adequate notion of the compressed contents of the 
book would require many pages. Pastoral theology is properly envisioned as 
applied dogma; its relation to canon law is that of life to law. It must 
take its cue from the organic nature of the Church, and from the family 
character of the parish and the filial relations between pastor and flock. 
Hence a proper familiarity between these is encouraged, a familiarity 
based on mutual Christian respect and love. 


It is consoling to see the central nature of the Sunday Mass stressed, 
and to have the offertory procession, dialog Mass or congregational sing- 
ing brought out as proper means of achieving the Sunday prayer-life of 
the parish family of God. The sacraments are stressed, not as individual 
means of sanctification, but as means of union with Christ and with all 
His members. 


Proper emphasis is laid on the official function of the laity as helpers 
in the parish work—on the functions of the lay apostolate and the exten- 
sive area of lay apostolic work, with a separate section on Catholic Action. 
The ideas of the vocational or corporative order are brought in, as also 
other elements of the social ercyclicals. 

Individual sections give splendid leads for the rural pastor, for the 
guidance of individual souls striving for greater perfection, for dealing 
with abnormal cases, whether of mind or of body, addicts, fallen souls, 
criminals, public scandals—splendid ideas, moreover, on the proper rela- 
tions between pastors and their assistants, etc., etc. 

The book should be read by every priest capable of German. It is 
indispensable today for any teacher of pastoral theology. We know of no 
book at present that we would sooner see translated, so that its approach 
and attitude may be spread quickly among the largest possible number of 
priests and seminarians. 


V. M. 
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THINK AND LIVE. By Bakewell Morrison, S.J., and Stephen J. Rueve, S.J. 
ann Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 1937. Pp. vii-183. 
oth, -/U. 


This is a text designed “to provide the non-Catholic student in a 
Catholic college with instructions in the essentials of living and thinking, 
apart from the dogmatic tenets of the Catholic Faith.” It is a simple and 
convincing exposition of the rational prolegomena to faith or of the 
principles of a sane natural Weltanschauung for any well-intentioned 
man of college mentality. From other sources reports have come of the 
good success attained by the praiseworthy efforts this book is intended to 


implement. 
V. M. 


THE LITURGICAL ORGANIST. Preludes, Interludes, Postludes for Pipe 
or Reed Organ. Compiled and arranged by Rev. Carlo Rossini. J. Fischer 
&% Bro., New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. iv-100. Paper, $1.50. 


After using this collection of short organ pieces in church services 
for a time, the writer feels competent to say that the work will prove a 
valuable help to any church organist. The pieces, which are written in the 
keys most used and vary in length from phrases of four measures to a 
page or so, are melodious and quite easy to play. As the compiler says, the 
purpose of the organ in church is “only and exclusively to clothe with 
suitable harmonies the liturgical singing and to comment by inspiring 
melodies upon the various moments of the liturgical action, so that the 
faithful may be the more easily moved to piety, devotion, recollection and 
meditation.” The work is well printed on durable paper and has the new 
type of spiral binding which enables the book to lie open perfectly flat. 

J. K. 


CONCENTUS ORGANI. Twenty Pieces for the Organ of the Church. By 
Arthur Lohmann. J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. 52. 


Paper, $1.25. 


In his foreword the composer says: ““The compositions in this volume 
are intended to meet a desire of many church organists for preludes, post- 
ludes, and interludes whose style and character are not in disharmony 
with the style and characteristic cantilena of the choral music which 
Church authority sanctions for performance at the liturgical services.” 
We have here music, not melodious in a sugary sort of way, but in the 
main sonorous and always stately. The examples are of about medium 
difficulty. The reviewer found having the pedal part squeezed in with 
the notation for the left hand a bit confusing occasionally. Registration 
suggestions, which never exceed the possibilities offered by a two-manual 
organ of moderate size, are conveniently given at the beginning of each 
composition. 


J. K. 
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PROPER OF THE MASS. For All the Sundays and Principal Feasts of the 
Year Set According to Gregorian Psalmodic Formulae with Organ Accom- 
paniment. By Rev. Carlo Rossini. J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. Y. 
1935. Pp. xii-80. Paper, $1.25. 

Since the Church demands that the proper be sung or at least recited 
by the choir whenever high Mass is celebrated, a work like this (others 
have been published similar to it) will prove a great help to choirs which 
find it impossible to sing the proper as given in the Graduale Romanum. 
“Four different tones have been used for the different parts of the proper 
of the Sunday Mass. With such a variety the singing of the proper cannot 
become monotonous.” 


J. K. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


BENZIGER BROS., New York, N. Y.: Addresses and Sermons. By Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. 1938. Pp. x-348. Cloth, $2.50. 
Songs of Immolation. By Sister Marie Emmanuel, S.C. 1938. Pp. 82. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

CATHOLIC BOOK PUBLISHING CO., New York, N. Y.: Pray Always. 
By Rev. Alphonse Sausen, O.S.B. 1936. Pp. 158. Paper, $.30 

CHILDREN OF MARY SODALITY, St. Mary of the Assumption, Brook- 
line, Mass.: Meditations in Praise of Holy Mass. 1938. Pp. 92. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Social Ideals of Saint Francis. By 
Fr. James, O.F.M. 1938. Pp. 128. Cloth, $1.25; Paper, $.60. 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
——— or Communist? By Rev. William J. Smith, S.J. 1938. Pamphlet, 
ve cents. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: The Life of Jesus. With 
an Outline for Study Clubs. By Rev. James F. Cunningham, C.S.P. 1938. 
Pp. 178. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.50. The Church in United States History. 
By F. A. Fink. 1938. Pp. 222. Paper, $.60. The Equality of Women. 
By Mary G. Hawks. 1938. Pamphlet, ten cents. Watch Your Habits. By 
Rev. James F. Cunningham, C.S.P. 1938. Pamphlet, ten cents. What of 
the Future of Our Republic? By J. F. N. 1938. Pamphlet, ten cents. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: The Invincible Standard. By Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 1938. Pamphlet, ten cents. The Pope in the World 
Today. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 1938. Pamphlet, ten cents. Why 
Are Jews Persecuted? By Joseph N. Moody. 1938. Pamphlet, ten cents. 

FELIZIAN RAUCH VERLAG, Innsbruck, Austria (Germany): Die géttliche 
Gabe der Vollkommenheit. By P. Thomas Michels, O.S.B. 1937. Pp. 96. 
Paper, RM. 1.80. Gottes Gedanken iiber des Kindes Werden. By Rev. 
Michael Gatterer, S.J. 1938. Pp. 128. Paper, RM. 1.70. Resurrecturus. 
By Bruder Willram. 1938. Pp. 216. Paper, RM. 3.00. Worte in’s Schwei- 
gen. By Rev. Karl Rahner, S.J. 1938. Pp. 120. Paper, RM. 1.80. 

SHEED AND WARD, New York, N. Y.: Confirmation in the Modern World. 
By Rev. Matthias Laros. Translated from the German by George Sayer. 
1938. Pp. viii-299. Cloth, $2.00. Our Blessed Lady. By Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. 1938. Pp. x-292. Cloth, $2.50. 

SOCIAL FORUM PRESS, Toronto, Ontario: My Spanish Adventure. By 
John Sheahan Connolley. 1938. Pamphlet, ten cents. 
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